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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to premote pure religion, sound morals 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traffic, and 
kindred crimes—the application of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
gies, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeofheaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ;_our plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
jses ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE BIBLE ABOLITIONIST. 


Containing the testimony of the Scripture against Slavery, and the Scriptu- 
ral method of treating it. 





“To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them.’ Isa. vi 20. ‘‘All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness. That the man of God might be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.’’ 1 Tim. m1 16.17. 


Part IlI,—Slaveholding brought directly to the test of the 
Bible. 


CHAPTER xX. 
OPPRESSION. 


Tye INTENSITY OF Gop’s HATRED OF SLAVEHOLDING 
“svIncep BY THE SCRIPTURE REPRESENTATION OF His 
HATRED OF LIGHTER OPPRESSIONS.—THE HeBREws 
in Ecypt. 


No one who believes the Bible, nocandid person who ev- 
en reads it, will deny that it is the most remarkable of all 
books, in its terrible rebukes and denuciations of oppression 
and oppressors. ; 

+It follows that if slavery be a system of oppression, and 

if slaveholding be an oppressive act, then the Bible is the 
most remarkable of all books, in its terrible rebukes and 
denunciations of slavery and slaveholding. Most emphati- 
tally will this be the case, if slavery and slaveholding be 
found the most grievous and dreadful of all oppressions. 

What then are the facts? What were the oppressions 
% vehemently denounced in the Scripture? How did they 
compare with the system of modern slavery and the usages 
of slaveholding ? And how does the language of these 
Scripture reproofs compare with the strongest, the most 
denunciatory language ever employed against modern sla- 
very and slaveholding ? So much complaint has been made 
on this score, that the cause of truth invites and requires 
the comparison. 


OPPRESSION OF THE HeBrRews IN Eeypt. 


The children of Israel were oppressed in Egypt. What 
was the nature and degree of that oppression, as compared 
with American slavery? How do the Scriptures say the 
God of Israel regarded it? What was his language, what 
were his demands, what were his doings in respect to the 
Oppressed and their oppressors ? 

The children of Israel were not held as slaves—as “goods 
and chattels personal.” They were not held by individual 
Egyptians, nor by the government as property. They were 
not bought and sold, like beasts, nor transferred from one 
Owner to another. Ties of kindred were not thus sundered 

Were not prevented from living in families. The 
Marriage institution among them was not annulled. They 
Were not denied the capability nor the right of forming 
‘utracts. They were not forbidden to hold property. 





They were the owners of large herds of cattle. They were 
tenants of land, like the other subjects of Pharaoh, the 
Egyptians, and occupied a portion of the country by them- 
selves. They were not forbidden to have books, and read, 
nor forbidden to worship the God of their fathers, in their 
own way, except when, on seeking to leave the country, 
they asked to go into the wilderness to offer sacrifices. In 
all these respects, so farasappearsfrom the history, their 
condition contrasted strongly, with that of American slaves. 
So also in respect to food. After their escape into the wil- 
derness they lusted after the leeks and onions and flesh 
pots of Egypt, which would seem strange for fugitives from 
American slavery !¢ 

How then, and were the Hebrews in Egypt oppressed ? 

The king and people of Egypt, grew jealous of their in- 
creasing wealth and numbers, and feared that in the event 
ofa foreign war, they would join with the enemy, and “get 
them up out of .the land.” 


“Therefore did they set over them task masters, to afflict 
them with bnrdens. And they built for Pharaoh, treasure 
cities, Pitham and Raamses. But the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied and grew.” 

They were not “used up in seven years,” as plantation 
slaves often are, in the rice swamps and sugar estates. 


“And they were grieved with the children of Israel: and 
the Egyptians made the children of Israel serve with rigor. 
And they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
field, all the service wherein they made them serve was 
with rigor.”—Ex. I: 9-14. 

In the severity of their tasks of labor, there seems a close 
resemblance between the condition of the children of Isra- 
el, and that of our American slaves, on the plantations. 
There is no reason to think that it was worse. There is 
nothing said of the driving of women to these severe tasks, 
as in the case of our slave women. And we have no ac- 
count of the use of the lash, to stimulate labor, or to pun- 
ish deficiency in the tale of bricks. We read nothing of 
the fetter, the thumb-screw, the nightly patrol, the out- 
lawry and massacre of absentees. The labor was for Pha- 
raoh, for the State, not for priyate subjects, the task mas- 
ters were officers of the Government, having no direct pro- 
prietorship of the avails of the labor, to stimulate their ex- 
actions. The labor was of the nature of a tax to the Gov- 
ernment, and was excessive,—was oppression. 

One other feature of their oppression is recorded. The 
monarch determined to check the dreaded increase of their 
population, by destroying their male children. How long 
this was continued, does not appear. The refusal of the 
midwives to execute the decree, the inquiry of the mon- 
arch, and the answer returned to him, as well as the great 
number of males who went up out of Egypt, seem to indi- 
cate that, for the most part, the bloody attempt was a fail- 
ure. It may well be doubted that the destruction of hu- 
man life exceeded, or even equalled, that connected with our 
system of slavery in America. 

Thus then, we have a resemblance between Egyptian 
bondage and American slavery, in these two features—the 
hard labor, and the destruction of human life. In both 
these, the cases seem to be nearly parallel. But every 
other distinctive feature of American slavery was wanting 
in the Egyptian bondage, and these features are wrapped 
up in the principle of human chattelhood, which the bond- 
age of the children of Israel in Egypt did not include. The 
comparison between them is therfore easily drawn. 

Let it be supposed then, that a proposal were now made, 
either in Congress or in the Legislature of one of our slave 





* See Exodus xvi. 3. It is well known that slaves on the plan- 


tations seldom eat flesh. A quart of corn a day, or a peck of corn 
a week, ia the common allowance prescribed by law, to prevent a 
scantier allowance. Many slaves suffer much from hunger. 





States, for the enactment of a statute abolishing the chattel 
tenure proprietorship in slaves, so that they could no long- 
er be held as the property of individuals, no longer be 
bought, sold, and separated from their kindred, no longer 
be denied the right of making contracts and holding prop- 
erty, no longer debarred the rights and sanctities of matri- 
mony and of the family institution, no: longér be forbidden 
to read, to write, to be educated, to assemble freely for 
religious worship. Let it be supposed that in addition to 
this, the Bill thus introduced should provide that the able 
bodied laboring men should be employed by the Govern- 
ment, (State or National) upon such public works as might 
be deemed desirable, under the direction of Superinten- 
dants who should supply them with “flesh pots” leeks and 
onions and “‘bread to the full” exacting from them the 
same amount of labor that they now perform as slaves, and 
leaving their women at home, to take care of themselves 
and their children, on leased lands. Let it be further sup- 
posed that their personal protection, in life and limb, 
should be left very much as at present, and that it were 
satisfactorily ascertained that, in this particular, their con- 
dition would not be worse by the change than it now is, 
nor worse than that of the Hebrews in Egypt appears to 
have been, judging from the statistics of their natural in- 
crease. 

How would such a proposition be received? What 
would be thought and said of it? Would it not be re- 
garded as a proposal for the abolition of slavery? Would 
it not be opposed as such, by the slayeholders, even if it 
were made a part of the arrangement that they should be 
compensated by the Government for the estimated value of 
their slaves, in consideration of their services on the public 
works ? Would not the opponents of slavery hail it asa 
great step in advance of anything that has yet been pro- 
posed in our halls cf legislation? Would fot the country 
at large, the North as well as the South, regard it as an 
abolition movement, and mainly of a very radical charac- 
ter? Would not the common opinion be, that it was going 
“too fast and too far?” If any among the abolitionists 
should suggest that the measure was still inadequate be- 
cause it contemplated the continued enforcement of invol- 
untary labor without stipulated and just wages, and be- 
cause no security to life and limb was provided for them, 
would not the general voice be against them as “fanatics’? 
and “impracticables ?”” Would not many who are opposed 
to “the aggressions of the Slave Power” join in the expres- 
sion of such sentiments, and even hesitate to support a 
measure so far in advance of anything that they have yet 
contemplated or proposed ? 

Let it be supposed, still further, that the proposed meas- 
ures should prevail, and be carried into execution peaceful- 
ly, and work as well as its friends had expected. Would 
not the country generally settle down into the conviction 
that quite enough had been done ? Would not the majori- 
ty of abolitionists and anti-slavery men themselves be pret- 
ty well satisfied, and think it best to cease agitating for 
further measures for relief, at present? Wouldnot those 
who should have proposed and carried sucha measure re- 
gard themselves and be regarded by most anti-slavery men 
as having been the wisest among all the agitators of the 
subject? And would there not be the almost universal 
feeling that God had now no controversy with us in respect 
to the sin of oppression ? 

But what would God himself think of it? Is it difficult 
for us, in the light of the history of his dealings with 
Egypt, to read the answer of this question ? 

What candid and reflecting mind, well versed in the 
story of the Hebrews in Egypt, and with the existing facts 
of American slavery, could resist or @eny the conclusion 
that if the condition of our American slaves could be 
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ameliorated, precisely as we have supposed, they would 
still be, substantially, in the same condition in which 
Moses, on his return from the land of Midian, found the 
Hebrews in Egypt ?—What God then thought of their bon- 
dage, he would also think of those who should be thus 
tasked, and thus left defenceless, in America, even if they 
were no longer held in chattelhood, as they now are. 
What, then, was his language? What were his de- 


All this is said with the famous decision of Lord Mans- 
field in view, in the case of Somerset ; and with the know]- 
edge of the still later embodiment of christian civilization 
in the pregnant words of Lord Brougham, stamping the 
dogma as a wild and guilty fantasy that “‘man can have 
| property in man,” and with the fact patent to all the world 
but 200,000 American slaveholders, that the Bulls of Popes 
for the last three centuries, and the great majority of every 





mands? What were his wondrous works in the land of | christian sect outside of America, have declared slavery to 


Ham, and terrible things by the Red Sea?” (P. s. cv1. 22.) 
Were they not strong expressions of his displeasure at op- 
pressions that, in the comparison with American Slavery 
and slaveholding, were so light that our slaves would con- 
sider themselves emancipated, if placed in a similar con- 
dition? The greatness of the Divine displeasure, to-day at 
American Slavery and slaveholding, may be, in some 
measure, conceived, in the light of the contrast. 
> —- or : 
For the Principia. 

WAY-MARKS IN THE MURAL WAR WITH SLAVERY. 


BY ‘REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER, 
NO. XXVI. 


EnGuisu Arp TO AMERICAN ABOLITIONISTS. 

Wr give, herewith, as an encouraging way-mark on the 
highway of moral reform, to be followed in due time by 
something yet more significant—a brief letter addressed to 
the Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, and da- 
ted Aberdeen, Scotland, February 13th, 1861. It is believ- 


ed that it will prove the Avant-Courier to that substantial | 


sympathy and codperation, which the struggling Christian 
Abolitionists of the country have a right to expect from 
their agreeing friends in the Old Country, when our prin- 
ciples and plans become known beyond the Sea. 

To make slaveholding infamous in a country where it is 
upheld by Wealth, Caste, Commerce, Custom, Character, 
Law, Church, and State, and where it is so confirmed as tu 
have usurped the name of “domestie institutzon,”’ and to 
have become the “main pillar and corner-stone of society,” 
is a vast undertaking. 


“When a crime of any sort (says Isaac Taylor) has pas 


sed into its fixed form as an institution—when a sin bas | 


come to stand on the fair side of a people’s statute books— 
when the Devil’ has been called in, to prepare the rough 
draft of liberal enactment,—then we shall look in vain for 
texts in which such crimes of State are denounced, or even 
named. The Gospel, as it addresses no offer of salvation 
to nations, 80 does it preserve an ominous silence concern- 
ing their sins. But this boding silence,—is it approval ? 
None will think so but those whose reason is fast going— 
where their conscience has long ago gone—to ruin.’ 


The vastness of this undertaking, viz: to make slavehold- 
ing infamous in a country wherein it has gotten such 
headway and power of permanence as a fixture of society, 
is still more manifest when we look particularly at the po- 
sition of the highest representative men of the church in its 
support. ‘Take the latest deliverance of Rev. Frederic A. 
‘Ross. D. D.* of Huntsville, Alabama. 

“The Southern idea, and the Southern conscience (says 
this intelligent exponent of the mind and Ministry of the 
South) is—in immense majority—that the relation between 
the master and the negro-slave, is right in the sight of God, 
not merely in his sovereign ordination—but right in his ap- 
probation—as right as the relation of husband and wife; 
that God has made the one as right as the others, and has 
made it a manifestation of benevolence to an inferior type 
of mankind; imposing great obligations, and giving to it 

is ever increasing blessing.”’ 


Take again the statement of the question by Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Thornwell, Professor of Theology in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, South Carolina, in his 
carefully considered article in the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, January 1861, entitled “Hear the South.” 


“If there be any property which can be said to be found- 
ed in the common consent of the human race, it is the prop- 
erty in slaves. If there be any property that can be called 
natural, in the sense that it spontaneously springs up in the 
history of the species, it is the property in slaves. To say 
of an institution, whose history is thus the history of man, 
which has always and everywhere existed, that it is a local 
and municipal relation, is, of ‘all absurdities the motliest, 
the surest word that ever fooled the ear from out the school- 
man’s jargon.’ ~ sep is rooted in a common law, wider 
and more prevailing than the common law of England— 
the universal custom Y mankind. * * * Not aman can be 
found among us who elieves that the traffic in slaves is im- 
moral.” , 





* Letter to Rey. R. B, Thurston—Boston Congregationalist. 


| be morally wrong. 

| Take again what would seem to be the latest dodge of 
| the religious press to prevent the moral obloquy of mankind 
and of the Churches from settling down upon slaveholding 
|and the slaveholder, by endeavoring to make it out that 
| slaveholding is not in itself a sin. 

| “The holding human beings as chattels, as property, is a 
| sin that admits of no exception. It is always sinful to hold 
' and treat a human being as a chattel. But the question re- 
| mains whether ‘slaveholding’ and ‘holding a man as prop- 
| erty’ are always convertible terms. Men are often found 
| better than the laws under which they live ; and a man may 
| stand in the legal relation of a slaveholder, who yet does 
'not, in any way, regard his slaves as chattels, but treats 
them always as persons whose best welfare he is bound to 
seek, and whose freedom he should secure at the earliest 
practicable day.”’} 

Take again the declaration of a Boston religious newspa- 
per, 

“That none but a monomaniac can believe that either the 
Old or New Testament scriptures teach that the holding of 
slaves is sin,” and that “the nearer a man is to Calvinism, 
the further he is from abolition.” 

Now, to make slaveholding infamous, and to put the 
slaveholder out of Christian society, while he is propped 
by so much respectability in Church and State, and laid 
hands on so lightly by those who even think him to be in 
the wrong—a work which the small body of Christian abo- 
litionists in this country have undertaken to do, trusting in 
God,—is a work of such magnitude as to necessitate all the 
moral and national aid which christians in Europe can pos- 
sibly render. 

And before the late boast of the London Times ¢ in re- 
gard to slavery and the slave trade can be fully justified, 
the Anti-slavery Christians of Great Britain must proffer 
freely their much needed pecuniary aid to the Christian 
abolitionists of America. The letter subjoined, as will be 
seen, holds out hope for this in time to come: 





“ Dear Sir; As Secretary of the Aberdeen Ladies’ Anti- 
Slavery society. I am authorized to write to you, express- 
ing the sympathy it feels with “the Church Anti-slavery 
Society,” in its efforts for the freedom of the oppressed 
slaves in America. 

The power of our Society to further this great cause is 
at present very small. The Chief object it has in view is to 
help fugitives to escapeto Canada. But remembering that 
not one large wave, but a number of small ones bears a ship 
to its desired haven, we would contribute our heart-felt sym- 
pathy to cheer our transatlantic friends on their way. Ho- 
ping that at some future time we may be able to give a lit- 
tle pecuniary aid. I remain yours, truly, 

Mary Boyp, Secretary. 

15 Silver street, 13th February, 1861.” 





¢ Itis not uncharitable to say, what many think, that the noble 
service which the Independent has rendered, and is capable of ren- 
dering, in the struggle for freedom and humanity in this country, is 
too often neutralized by its (perhaps) unconscious habit of verbal 
legerdemain, and its frequent lapsing into logical fallacies. 


~ When the great book of history shall become so vast that far- 
off generations shall be unable to seize any other than the tallest 
events in the great vista from which they emerge, this work of En- 
gland must stand out and challenge admiration, as something to 
which the story of past ages has no parallel. We English alone 
have been hearty in the cause. We have shamed some by our ex- 
ample, we have bought others by our largesses, and we have deter- 
red others by our power; but of all the peoples of the earth we 
alone have labored, with gold and with arms, for no other object 
than for that point of conscience which is to us our ‘‘idea’’—to put 
oa Slavery and the slave-trade.—_Lendon Times, March lst, 


The truest prestige that the English Nation has obtained in the 
world, is its one t act of justiceand humanity to the 
slave. That act alone has given her the high position on which she 
stands, proclaiming to the world, man is man, and nota slave. If 
the English nation means to be the Liberator of slaves and the de- 
fender of the Rights of Man, it is now in her power to say that Eng- 
land is still the same as of yore, and not a erg England, that 
does not know its duty.—Speech of Dadabhai Navorageo at the 


Manchester Cotton trade meeting, of January 22, 1826. 
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For the Principia, 
THE YELVERTON PARALLEL. 

BY WILLIAM HERRIES. 


The people of Great Britain have just had their sense of 
propriety severely shocked by the developments of the Yq, 
verton marriage case, which was tried in Dublin. The man. 
hood of the nation has been deeply, grossly insulted by the 
high handed attempt of an individual claiming social 
to institutionalize the distinction between noble and ¢om, 
mon blood. The army in which the gentleman of Yelyg. 
ton blood served as an officer, also threatened to Vindicate 
ts honor or its character, by drumming him out. Pubjy 
opinion lauded him as a villain. A spontaneous sympathy 
hasted to the aid of a much and deeply wronged, but yo. 
ble hearted woman, but not till victory sat upon her broy 
in the judicial proclamation that she was what she claimed 
to be—a wife, even the wife of a Yelverton. Even the 
London Times devoted closely printed columns in edition 
after edition, in order to satisfy the demand, and the ear. 
osity for the testimony. The story has traveled across the 
wide Atlantic, and has been reproduced in this democratic 
nation, just as if we were strangers to the Yelverton fam. 
ily. 

The case is simply this: Major Yelverton wooed and 
wedded Miss Maria Teresa Longworth. They were mar. 
ried once in Ireland, and once in Scotland. Pending there 
marriages Major Y. wooed and wedded the dashing young 
widow of a late Professor of the University of Edinburgh, 
intimating to her that he had previously had a mistres, 
whom however, he had abandoned, with the intention of 
leading a virtuous life. The suit which was recently brought 
up injthe Dublin Court, was for the recovery of some £200, 
a debt incurred by Mrs. Yelverton subsequent to her last 
marriage to Major Yelverton. In order to avert the cal. 
amity of being charged with bigamy, he faced the Court, 
and set up the plea that inasmuch as he belonged toa fam. 
ily of noble blood, the marriage ceremonies to which he 
had been a party, could not mean anything in law, as they 
certainly meant nothing in his intentions beyond a decent 
recognition of Maria Teresa Longworth as his mistress, 
The case was decided in favor of the validity of both mar. 
riages (to Miss Longworth,)—the Scotch and the Irish, by 
the unanimous verdict of the jury. 

The first marriage took place in Edinburgh, where the 
Major read the service himself, in presence of two witness 
es, and proclaimed that he took Maria Teresa Longworth 
to be his wedded wife. Subsequently, when in Ireland, 
she refused to recognize the validity of the Scotch marriage 
and they were thereupon married by Rev. Bernard Mooney 
Parish Priest of Rosstrever, under a dispensation granted to 
Miss Longworth, by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Dra 
more. The jury in the case was composed of seven Protes- 
tants, and five Roman Catholics. The Defendant was s 
Protestant, and the Plaintiff a Roman Catholic. Meantime 
the case is to be carried up, by Yelverton, and the gentle- 
men of Dublin have established a Yelverton fund to enable 
Mrs. Y. to vindicate her honor to the last extremity of the 
law. 

Have we not, on this Continent a Yelverton oligarchy 
which has established and legalized the very theory which 
Irish justice—on its native soil, frowned from its presence, 
in the case especially referred to. Justice frowns upon no 
such practices here: It passes over in contempt, the doe 
trine of National Unity, thwarts virtuous aspirations, sets 
its heavy foot upon common honesty, love of country an 
proud patriotism; and asks triumphant freedom before she 
assumes her laurels, to make concessions to the Yelverton 
oligarchy of the United States. 

This oligarchy has “ruled the roost” for two generations 
and by its Yelvertonian practices and presumptions has te. 
duced a race to the idea of mistress-ship sought to be legak 
ized in the city of Dublin by the forlorn attempt to establish 
a great lie against nature, and a treachery upon history. 

What failed in Dublin, has long been a success here. 
Our slaveocratic oligarchy has had its recognized mistre# 
in the sable daughters of Africa, and their fairer descend- 
ants. 

Solemn marriage vows have, at the beck of slayery, bee 
annulled, new engagements have been entered into, 
they in turn set aside, and the Church of Christ (2) has bee 
the instrument. Fathers have recognized in their own 
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ren, slavery, and: sold them: for why should the white 
Yelvertons yield to grant lineage in the sons and daughters 
of African mothers ? They have their white wives, and 
their white offspring—the purity of the Yelverton blood 
must not be mixed in legal recognition ; but the testimony 
of a purer and truer moral and human nature has raised its 
yoice to condemn blinded, perjured justice, and to call a na- 
tion to repentance. 

Why should we, who have our American Yelverton ever 
at our door—even in our midst—in our churches, in our 
business, in our social circle, feel outraged by an Irish imi- 
tator of our ancient institution ? 

In the rival Yelvertons we have a parallel—but the fair 
justice of the Irish Court challenges the oligarchical in- 
iquity of America. 

ep 
From the N. Y. Tribune, April 5. 
WAR AT HAND, 





The last dispatch of our Secessionist friend at Montgom- 
ery leaves no room for hope of a peaceable adjustment of 
our country’s intestine troubles. The Jeff. Davis Confed- 
eracy has resolved to wage offensive war on the Govern- 
ment ef the United States, and will assault or open fire on 
Fort Pickens forthwith Meantime, the limited daily sup- 

ly of fresh provisions hitherto allowed by Gov. Pickens to 
fe furnished to Fort Sumter has been stopped, and we may 
hear at any moment that this Fort, too, has been carried 

assault, or is so pressed that it must speedily surrender. 
+ or a few days at farthest, the cannon of the insurgents 
will be battering down the defenses and slanghtering the 
defenders of the American Union. 

Let us pause @ moment and consider. 

Slavery makes open war upon that Union which has so 
long been its protection and security. 

Yor thirty years, the opponents of Slavery have borne 
the imputation—which not one in a hundred of them has 
deserved—of seeking their end through the dissolution of 
the Union. 

In all this time, not a squadron has charged, not a pla- 
toon has fired, on the National flag and forces, under the 
inspiration of Anti-Slavery. Its advocates have been 
beaten at elections, hunted out of halls which they had 
hired and paid for, mobbed and maimed in the Slave States, 
and generally peg and stigmatized in the Free, with- 
out being goaded into hostilities. Only in Kansas, when 
compelled to choose between resistance and annihiliation, 
have they been moved to repel force by force. 

The Slave Power, after enjoying undisturbed sway for 
half a century, has dt length lost an election. Hereupon, 
it proceeds to treat that election as a farce and a nullity, 

defy those whom it invested with authority. 

It has, while in power, loudly vaunted its fidelity and de- 
votedness to the Federal Constitution. Losing power, it 
deliberately repudiates that charter, and adopts one radi- 
cally different in its stead. 

é Union, the Union forever!” has been the vocifer- 
ous cry of its servitors. Having lost an election, they. treat 
that same Union as a hated curse, passing ordinances and 
raising armies for its overthrow. 

“Let the laws be enforced!” it was thundered when- 
ever the consciences of freemen revolted at the inhuman 
atrocities of onion yom | in Free States. But the moment 
the enforcement of the laws has devolved on Republicans, 
Slavery denounces it as “coercion,” and insists that it is in- 

ting civil war! ‘ 

d in fact to very many, North as well as South, Sla- 
very is above the Union, above the laws, above the Consti- 
tution. Rebellion in their view, is opposition to Slavery ; 
while love of Slavery and love of the Union are synony- 


mous. 

They plead for Peace, meaning that there be no further 
resistance to Slavery, ‘National Unity,” in their vocabu- 
lary, means a universal aqpeement that Slavery is eminent- 
ly right, and that it ought to be diffused universally and 
maintained forever. 

And what is to be the attitude of the Northern oppo- 
nents of the Republican party in the new era now opening 

re us ? ’ 

They have professed to sustain slavery so far as the 
tution required and no further. Slavery now repu- 
the Constitution, breaks up the Union, and makes 

war on the Federal Government. If Northern Democracy 
allows its sympathies to follow Slavery into treason, how 
shall it conceal, even from itself, the evidence of its own 
Teereancy ? 

There is not even a pretense that the Federal Govern- 
ment has done or refused to do anything whereby this re- 
bellion 18 justified. It has been pacific, forbearing, and 
most anxious to avoid a collision. Jt has allowed its troops 
to be disarmed, its arsenals to be robbed, its forts to be 
seized, its money to be stolen, and its revenues to be collect- 

dand appropriated by its open enemies. Through these 
high-handed villainies, a whole frontier has been opened to 
savage incursion and massacre, until even Mexico threatens 


an invasion. It has seriously lost ground with its friends 
vainly seeking to conciliate its implacable foes. At 


length the great Slaveholding Rebellion is ready to unmask 


its batteries and o 


fire on the most and insolated 
of the National defenses. The challenge of ite opening 
cannonade will soon reverberate over the country. The 


Union flag on Fort Sumter is to be shot down by the rebel 
batteries unless speedily lowered by the devoted garrison. 
The American Republic now enters upon the gravest perils 
it has known since the treason of Arnold. God grant that 
it pass through them with ey reliance on the om 
nipotence of Justice, and emerge at length, however tried 
and tested, unwavering in its loyalty to Freedom and the 
Rights of Man! 


ep 
For the Principia. 
THE CHURCH OF THE PURITANS REFUSES TU FRA- 
TERNIZE WITH SLAVEHOLDING CHURCHES. 

At the close of the usual weekly lecture on Friday even- 
ing of last week, at the Church of the Puritans an Indian 
named Rev. White Cloud was introduced to the congrega- 
tion, as a worthy object of their benevolence. Deacon 
Fairbank said that the Indian gentleman had been recom- 
mended to him by Dr. Ball, as being worthy of aid. He 
was present, and he would call upon him to speak for him- 
self. Whereupon, the Rev. White Cloud said that he had 
been made a convert to Christ “by the missionary,” &c. 
He went on to give the usual account of his religious exper- 
perience, winding up, by stating that he had two sons whom 
he desired to educate for “the missionary,” and he had come 
to ask for the use of the lecture-room to deliver a lecture, 
when he should appear in “all the different dresses,” and 
would tell them “all about the Indians.” 

Deacon Whiting, asked the Rev. White Cloud what tribe 
he belonged to ? 

White Cloud,—I belong to the Cherokees. 

Deacon W.,—Where are they located ? 

W. C.,—To the westward of Arkansas. 

Deacon W.,—Have you slaves there ? 

W. C.—I bave not. I had five, but set them free. 

Deacon W.,—Do you admit slaveholders to communion 
in your churches ? 

W.C.—We do. We can’t help it. 

Deacon W.,—Could you not object to receiving them. 
Do you not think it your duty, as a minister of Christ, to re 
fuse their admission to connection with your church ? 

W. C.,—We are just as hemmed in from speaking of sla_ 
very as you are. They would call us abolitonists. When 
I set my slaves free, I tell you there was a “mighty fuss.” 
Dr. Hartt, also asked the Rev. gentleman several ques- 
tions on the subject, but all the answers were alike indica- 
tive of a want of faith in God, comprehended in his fear to 
do right, and to act as if under the protection of his divine 
Master. 

A short.discussion took place upon the propriety of com- 
promising the church in the matter. Some thought that it 
would be best to take a collection on the spot, others 
thought not. At length it was decided thatthe church 
should not be compromised by any action on the subject, 
and that all who desired to aid the Rev. gentleman, in their 
individual capacity ought do sc after the benediction had 
been pronouneed. 

The Rev. White Cloud, was subsequently advised to the 
effect that there was one duty which he could and ought to 
perform—that was, to shake the dust off slavery of his feet, 
and leave a slaveholding church. He was assured that this 
was as much his duty, as throwing off the bonds of all other 


sin. Ww. H. 
| nina 


UNION ANTILSLAVERY PRAYER MEETING. 

The regular monthly Union Anti-Slavery Prayer meeting 
was held in the Lecture Room of the Church of the Puritans 
on Monday evening. The Rev. S. S. Jocelyn, of Williams- 
burgh, L. I., occupied the chair, and delivered a masterly 
opening address. He took strong grourids against the 
property idea of American Slavery, and asserted that the 
duty of the Church was to pray for the entire abolition of 
slavery, and to sustain the arm which would be extended 
for that purpose. After prayer by the Rev. T. F. White 
the acting pastor of the Church of the Puritans in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Cheever, the meeting was addressed by W. 
Goodell, editor of the “Principia ;? Edward Gilbert ; Oli 
ver Johnson, editor of the “Anti-Slavery Standard ;” David 
Plumb, and Rev. T. F. White. We are sorry to be com- 
pelled to disposed of the report of this interesting meeting 
in this brief paragraph. There was a good attendance, and 
much enthusiasm. Ww. i. 





«AND THEY HAD NO COMFORTER!!! 


Dear Bro. GoopEtt —Will you allow me to pour the 
anguish of my heart into your ears, that the readers of the 
Principia may pain their hearts with mine? I have to-day 
gazed upon one of the saddest scenes that ever passed be- 
fore my eyes. 

In the twilight of last Sabbath a hundred and twenty fa- 
gitive slaves fled from Chicago, literally like sheep fleeing 
from devouring wolves. This morning they entered Cana- 
da. They were preceded by about forty on Saturday, and 
to-night we are expecting about a hundred more. A few 
days ago, a whole family of parents and children were sud- 
denly seized in Chicago, and borne off to Springfield (the 
home of President Lincoln,) where they were sentenced to 
a doom worse than crucifixion. Immediately after this, a 
pack of prowling slaveholders were discovered in Chicago, 
perfecting their plans for a universal descent upon the un- 
protected victims of tyranny. 

The alarm spread like wild fire, not a moment was to be | 
lost. In a moment, fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, chil- 
dren, might be snatched from each other, and from the 
freedom they had won so dearly, to be replunged into the 
seething hell of bondage! What should they do! Whith- 
er should they flee! In vain they turn their imploring eyes 
to the four points of the compass. 

The leprosy is in the wall—yea every foot of soil over which 
the stripes and stais float is damned with the blight of sla- 
very. There is no freedom, no safety, till their flying feet 
touch the soil protected by the shadow of the British 
throne. Could a few days have been given them to pre- 
pare for their journey it were not so bad. But no! some 
of them had seen their prowling masters; delay might be 
fatal—the homes, the goods, the comforts gathered by years 
of toil must all be forsaken ina moment. Many had no 
time to bid adieu to their friends, and some in extreme 
terror left their families. Of course many reached Canada 
destitute of everything except the clothes on their buck. 
Could you see the streaming tears that I have seen, could 
you hear the wails that I have heard, the longings for death, 
strong men bowed with agony, your heart would bleed as 
mine has bled. Most of these people have left comfortable 
situations. But it will be next to impossible for such a mul- 
titude to find a present livelihood in Canada. 

There must therefore, of necessity be much suffering 
awaiting these doubly wronged ones. Will not the humane 
deem this a providential call to send aid for the relief of 
these sufferings. 

[American Missronary and all sympathizing journals 
please copy.] C. C. Foorr, 

Agent Refugee Home Society. 

Detroit, April 8th 1861. 


Our readers will perceive that this exodus is of colored 
families that have long lived quietly, under the Democratic 
Administrations. ‘The raid is said to have been set on foot, 
by the new Republican Marshal. Are we to have simi- 
lar manifestations, in New York and elsewhere ?—Princip- 


TA. 
$= 


The Pro-slavery journals hereabout are exulting over an 
alleged statement of William Ogden, Republican State 
Senator from Chicago, that 


“He could not in truth to his own conscientious convic- 
tions—he would not say, that the Republican platform was 
not right, so far as abstract truth was concerned, but he 
woah say that the Republican party had made a mistake 
The doctrine of that platform that there should be no more 
slave States, could not be carried out.” 

As the Republican Platform sets forth no such doctrine, 
and as Mr. Ogdenis a man of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence, residing in the city where that platform was framed, 
7 are justified in pronouncing the above a fabrication — 

rib. 


We are sorry to see the Republican papers repeating 
their disclaimers, at this late day, not only repudiating 
abolitjonism, but even Free Soilism ! 





A rural paper asks ‘‘If half a dozen pew-holders in arich and 
fashionable church should take a notion to secede and convert 
their pews into pig-pens, and the trustees of the building should 
fall back on the law in order to protect the common rights of 
all, and insist on the removal of the , would that be coer- 
cion?’’ But what if the seceders should retort, in reply, that 
the pews had been used as pig-pens, all the time they occu- 





pied them, without giving any offence to the Congregation ? 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 13, 1861. 


g@ Letrers on business for the Principia should be addressed 
to M. B. Wittiays, the Publisher, 

Lerrenrs for the Editor, whether for his consideration, or for the 
public, should he addressed to WILLIAM GoopELL. 

Onpers for books or pamphlets may be addressed to either of 
the above. . 

But in all cases, the business matter should be on a slip of paper 
se te from suggestions or communications for the Editor—be- 
cause business papers must be kept on the Publisher’s file,by them- 
gelves. For the same reason, what is designed for the Publisher 
should be on one slip of paper, and matter designed for the Edit- 
or’s attention or use should be on another, though all may be put 
into one envelope, and directed to either. 


a@ All letters for us should be carefully directed to 339 Pearl 
street, not to 48 Beekman street, nor to Box 1212, (the former ad- 
dress of Wm. Goodell, where some of his letters continue to be sent.) 
This is the more important nov, as the office of our friends, there, 
is about to be removed; and letters directed there will be liable to 
be lost. 
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THE POLICY OF THE ADMINISTRATION—IS IT TU BE 
SUCCESSFUL 

The question “Have we a Government?” has been earnest- 
ly asked, for several months past. Since the Inauguration 
of President Lincoln, another question has travelled, hand 
in hand with the previous one—“ What is to be the policy of 
the New Administration?” Now that this latter question, 
and, along with it, an affirmative to the former one, is cur- 
rently believed to have been answered, a third question 
necessarily presents itself—“Is the policy of the Adminis- 
tration to be successful?—Or will it prove a wretched fail- 
ure ?” 

The solution of this latter problem must depend, vitally, 
upon the precise shape, and upon the comprehensiveness, of 
the policy that is now believed to have been determined 
upon. That the Administration is now determined to en- 
force the Revenue laws, and to hold or recover its fortifi- 
cations, is generally understood and admitted, throughout 
the Country, North and South. That it is determined to 
maintain a- National Government, for this end, seems equal- 
ly evident, by the new activity witnessed, in the naval and 
military departments, as well as by the necessities of the 
case. 

But there is another point to be settled, before there can 
be a satisfactory answer to the third question. It is quite 
possible, and by no means uncommon for an Administra- 
tion to determine upon effecting a given specific object, and 
yet to fail, fatally, of accomplishing that object, by refus- 
ing, or perhaps, by only neglecting, to give to its aims and 
its operations a breadth of scope commensurate with the 
exigency to be grappled witb, in season to avert defeat, and 
with the precision, promptness and boldness necessary to 
overwhelm opposition with dismay, and to inspire courage, 
and enthusiasm on the part of its loyal supporters. More 
than all this, there is, in the nature of things, and by the 
appointment of Him who, by his overruling Providence, 
controls the destines of Nations, certain indispensible con- 
ditions of success, certain fixed laws of political and mili- 
tary science, a compliance with which is as essential to 
successful endeavors in those fields of human activity, as 
are the corresponding laws of every other department of 
effort, 

If the administration, as is believed, is determined to en- 
force the revenue laws of the Union, upon the revolting 
States, then, it is to be presumed, that the Administration is 
determined to maintain the Union inviolate. For if the 
Union itself is to be ultimately abandoned, it is worse than 
folly, it is wanton wickedness, to attempt the enforcement 
of the revenue laws in the States that are nevertheless to be 
permitted to secede. 

And if, by the enforcement of the revenue laws, the 
Union is to be maintained, thea, of course, it is to be main- 
tained, under the Constitution, as it is, not under the Con- 
stitution of the Confederated States, nor under any amended 
Constitution, that shall assimilate with it, in its grand ob- 
ject, the protection of the interest by which the Confederate 
Constitution has been projected and shaped. So long as 
the purpose or even the willingness to amend our present 
Constitution in favor of that interest, or with a view of con- 
ciliating its advocates, is retained, so long will it be utter- 
ly preposterous and suicidal for the Administration to ask 





| or to expect support or success, in the enterprize of collect- 
|ing the revenue within the waters of the Confederated 
| States. If there is to be a “pacification” on the basis of 
| concessions to slavery, then the Administration cannot be 
| justified, and ought not to be sustained in any attempt to 
| collect the Revenue of the Confederated States. A consent 
_ to such “pacification” is a virtual admission that the Confed- 
| erated States are in the right, and a profession of a willing- 
|ness to redress their wrongs, by a compliance with their 
demands. The expression of that willingness by Mr. Sew- 
ard in his speeches, by Mr. Lincoln in bis Inaugural, by the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress who voted for an 
Amendment of the Constitution, and by Goy. Morgan of 
New York in his Message,has done much to strengthen the 
Vonfedcrated States, and to weaken the Federa! Adminis- 
tration.—The freedom loving people of the North and 
West, whose hearty support of the Administration is es- 
sential to its success, will never approve a war upon the 
Confederated States for the collection of the Revenue, and 
the preservation of the Union, if they understand that the 
result of the struggle is to be a “pacification” that shail re- 
instate the supremacy of the Slave Power over them with 
fresh and “interminable” guaranties. What the Adminis- 
tration now needs, what the people, of all parties, in ail 
parts of the country, now expect and require, is some ex- 
plicit declaration, by the Administration, on this point, that 
shall makes its policy clear, and its aims understood. In 
an open contest with the pro-slavery Government of the 
Confederated States, it is essential to know whether the 
contest is to be for the security and perpetuity of Freedom, 
or whether it is only for the collection of revenue, for tho 
coffers of an Administration willing to make concessions to 
slavery. 

It is to be hoped that the Administration will lose no 
time in making this matter clear, that its intentions may 
not be misunderstood. Even the most confiding of its friends 
would be greatly strengthened by a satisfactory utterance, 
on this point, It has few friends, worth retaining, who 
would not feel the inspiration of such an utteranee, at the 
present time.. 

As the secession was not a peaceful measure, so the em 
ployment of military or naval force against the secession, 
or for the enforcement of the laws of the United States up- 
on the seceders, cannot be peaceful. As the one is the 
j inauguration of civil war, so the other is the prosecution of 
it, on the part of the Government. Called by any or by 
whatever name, the reality can be nothing less. A war, 
erpecially a civil war, is a terrible calamity, and cannot be 
justified without the highest moral necessity. No mere 
collection of the revenue, no mere preservation of the 
Union, the Constitution and the Government, irrespective 
of the ends of their organization, “To ESTABLISH JUSTICE, 
AND SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY” TO “THE PEOPLE 
OF THE UNITED STATES” AND “THEIR POSTERITY” could 
furnish a fitting occasion for entering upon such a strug- 
gle. Ifthe establishment of justice and the security of lib- 
erty for all the people be not included in the object, the 
enterprize upon which the Administration seems to be en- 
tering cannot commend itself to the consciences of good 
men, to the sympathy of Christendom, to the favor of God, 
or to the approbation of posterity. As the struggle, on 
the one side, is commenced for the protection of injustice. 
oppression, and slavery, so the true issue can never be 
joined, nor the spirit of true patriotism enlisted, suc- 
cessfully, against the seceders, without raising the flag of 
justice, freedom, and liberation. If the Constitution can- 
not warrant the struggle, on this broad and comprehensive 
scale, most assuredly it could not warrant it on a narrow- 
er one, such as the mere collection of the revenue, the uni- 
ty of the Country, and the support of the Constitution and 
the Government, all which derive their value from their 
adaptation and use for the support of justice and freedom. 
So that there is a moral and political necessity for a war of 
liberation, if we are to have war at all. 

The “military necessity” apparently corresponds with 
the moral and the political. 

That the slaves are the “natural enemies” of the States, 
and of the Nation wherein they are held in bondage, is a 
truth universally admitted, and was anxiously contemplat- 
ed by Jefferson, before our Federal Constitution was 
formed. There is one way, and only one, by which those 











enemies may be transformed into friends and allies, 
attempt or expect a successful contest with the Confeder. 
ated States, without a practical recogntiion of this impor. 
tant truth, would be an imprudence not to be expected, iy 
“practical business men.’’ Jefferson Davis threatens to 
make the free States the theatre of the war, if it is to}, 
carried on at all. If the United States are strong on thy 
water, the Confederacy, he thinks, is strong on th 
land. The North may smile at this, but is not the North 
unprepared? At the present moment, what are the defen, 
ces of the Federal Capital itself, against sudden capture, by 
the secessionists of Virginia and Maryland ? And, in, 
protracted struggle, what assurances can the Administy 
tion have, of success, without muking friends at the South, 
sufficient, at least, to counterbalance its enemies at the 
North? 

A struggle for freedom aguinst slavery would enlist the 
sympathies of mankind, in our favor. Any other would 
inspire them with loathing and disgust. 

In view of either of the main contingencies before us, 
we are impelled to regard the national abolition of slavery, 
throughout tho country, a great national necessity, at the 
present time, as well asa national duty from the beginni 
the neglect of which, by the inevitable workings of the 
laws of cause and effect, under the moral and Providentia) 
Government of God, has brought upon us, as a nation, the 
chastisements we now suffer. 

' 1. Even if we should speedily and easily succeed in pat 
ting down secession without liberating the slaves, and 
should thus preserve the nation from dismemberment, the 
Union would be but a forced Union, the slaves and the 
slaveholders would both be discontented, the animositie 
between the North and the South would not be healed 
nor the “irrepressible conflict” between freedom and slave. 
ry repressed. 

2 If, on the other hand, the Confederated States should 
establish their separate nationality in spite of us, and cop. 
tinue to maintain slavery, we could never, without moml 
compromises and degrading concessions, maintain amicable 
relations with them. They would demand Treaty stipula. 
tions for the rendition of fugitive slayes. And while the 
Treaty making power, (the President and Senate) for the 
sake of commercial intercourse, would be more likely w 
grant this, than were the Representatives of the people ia 
Congress to pass the fugitive slave bill, a compliance with 
the treaty and its enforcement, would be quite as odious to 
the people as that of the Fugitive Slave bill, at present— 
In the meantime, no Treaty stipulations could, without 
war, secure to our citizens, visiting the slave States, the 
protection extended to them, in every other quarter of the 
globe ! 

3. One other contingency is t6 be considered. If th 
struggle should be found too heavy a burden, on both 
sides, and if negociations for an adjustment should, a 
length, be opened, the first question would be whether the 
separate nationality of the Confederated States should b 
acknowledged—which, if consented to, on our part, would 
place us in the predicament just now described—or whetb- 
er we should come together again, as constituent parts of 
one nation. This could not be done, without a settlement 
of the slavery question, in some way, which must be done 
either, first, the abolition of slavery in the Slave States, or 
second, by permitting slavery to extend itself into all the 
States, either with or without some such amendment of the 
Constitution as has already been proposed, or third, by 
leaving the whole matter where it is, and has been, 
source of constant wrangling, as it has been, and of fres 
outbreaks of rebellion, whenever the slaveholders pleased. 

This brings us to the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Stavery, the one only cause of discontent, disaffection, ® 
bellion, and war, must be removed, before we shall bart 
contentment, unity, and peace. Now is the best time to 
it, and by putting an end to the contest, at once, spare tht 
effusion of human blood, the waste of treasure, the delsy, 
the suspense, the general derangement, demoralization, aul 
disaster, certain to be incurred by carrying a war sgainé 
the effects instead of the cause of them. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS OF THE CHURCH ATF 
SLAVERY SOUIETY. 


There will be a sermon before this Society, on Sabbatt 
Evening, May 5th, at the Church of the Puritans, Unie 
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~~. New York, by Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, D. D. 
president of Wheaton College, Illinois. Addresses at the 
Apniversary 00 Monday Evening, May 6th, at the same 

are expected from Rev. Messrs. J. A. Thome, 
Cleveland, Charles B. Boynton, Cincinnati, and C. H. A. 


Bulkely, Paterson, N. J. 


(WENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the Church of the 
Poritans (Dr. Cheever’s), in the city of Now York, on 
Tuesday, May 7, commencing at 10 o’clock, a.m. In the 
erening, another public meeting will be held in the Cooper 
[pstitute, commencing at half-past 7 o’clock. 

The Society will meet, for business purposes only, in the 
Lecture Room of the Church of the Puritans, at 3!¢ p.m- 
op Taesday, and at 10 a.m. on Wednesday. 


Tus New-York (Ciry) Anti-Siavery Socrery will hold 
ite anniversary in the Cooper Institute on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 8th. Addresses by Wendell Phillips and Theodore 
filton. Admittance 10 cents, to defray expenses. 


Hews of the Day. 


We closed our last weeks’ record of News with the 
‘Latest from Washington, viz., that the Administration had 
determined on efficient action—that fort Pickens was to be 
rn-enforced—and that the Navy was to be put in readiness for 
instant sea-service. Since then, up to the present time of 
writing, (Tuesday noon) all accounts agree in corroborating 
the general statement. 

The following sketch, from The Tribune of Monday, pre- 
sents a fair summary of the details to that date. 





Military Movements.—The greatest activity has, for the 
two days and nights prevailed in our Navy-Yard, and 
about our docks. A steam-frigate and a steam-transport, 
both heavily laden with men, horses, arms, ammunition, and 
lies, have sailed ; two other steamers have probably 
this departed, and still others are hastening their 
preparations, to follow. A fieet of fourteen vessels-of-war, 
ing in the aggregate more than two hundred guns, has 
been ordered to the Gulf of Mexico. The rapidity with 
which the operations of loading and making ready for sea 
have been pressed forward, and the silent precision of the 
work give eucouraging evidence of the efficiency of our na- 
aol military service, and impress all with confidence in 
those who have the direction of affairs. Men who have 
lately been inclined to murmur at the delay which the dis- 
organizing policy of Buchanan’s Administration had made 
necessary, now look each other more cheerfully in the face, 
ad take heart from the signs of energy and decision about 


The prudent reticence of the Government and its officers 
leaves the destination of the forces just embarked in uncer- 
tainty. There are several reasons which make it appear 
probable that they are intended for Texas, there to defend 
the frontier and sustain Gov. Houston. In the first place, 
weording to the daily dispatches from Washington, dis- 
patches hitherto uncontradicted, the number of troops re- 
oe to a successful attempt to reenforce Fort Sumter is 
0,000, a much larger force than has now been gathered. 
Again, all the officers who have given any hint poneenns 
the matter, speak of ten days as the probable time whic 
will elapse before any definite news comes from the squa- 
iron. Beside this, the presence of cavalry on board one 
of the steam transports, points to land operations, and can 
have no meaning with reference to forts. Our Wash- 
_ correspondent, however, speaks quite confidently 

n he says that Major Anderson is to be reenforced. The 
purpose of the movements chronicled at length this morn- 
— therefore, still remain a matter of conjecture. 

is, however, is certain: the Government is on the eve 

of taking active and energetic measures in some direction, 

and after the disheartening weakness which disgraced the 

last Administration and hampered the present, such action 

must be refreshing to ull true men, however much they 

may regret the circumstances which have rendered warlike 

ations necessary. It is, indeed, time that the honor 

of the flag, so long trampled on by traitors, should be vin- 
dicated, & & y 


The effect of these movements on the South, according 
tothe reports received up to Sudday morning, was various, 
talling forth loud expressions of bravado in some cases, 
and prodacing loom in others, but promoting great activi- 
ty wherever in the rebellious States military operations are 
% foot. A dispatch received last evening states that the 

ph wires are down below Petersburg, Virginia, and 
that, uently, no intelligence could be forwarded. 
This gives rise to the natural conjecture that offensive at- 
may have been made on Sumter or Pickens, or both, 

and that the wires were purposely destroyed. 


| A Washington dispatch states that Maj. Ben. McCulloch 


| has organized a force of five thousand men to seize the 
Federal Capital. The reporter states he had the intelli- 
gence “directly from McCulloch’s own lips.” 


| Satisfactory evidence has been presented to us to prove 
that a prominent official of the Federal Government in this 
City, who received his appointment from Mr. Buchanan, is 
now engaged in enlisting soldiers for the rebellious Govern- 
ment of the Soutbern Confederacy. 


The great Wigfall, who is just now taking his frequent 
dram in Charleston, and amusing the Chivalry w.th his 
antics, says that he saw the twelve seceding Senators leave 
the Senate of the United States, and that they carried awa 
all the brains of that body. Yet they left Wigfall behind. 
He cannot complain of the inference which naturally fol- 
lows his sharp remark.— Tribune. 


Liquor Prohilition—The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution so as to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage has passed the Assembly of New York by a 
vote 69 to 33. It had already passed the Senate, and has 
now to be submitted to the Legislature chosen at the next 
general election of Senators, and, if again adopted, to the 
people. 


‘ The following is from the N. Y. Times of Tuesday morn- 
ing. 
Get advices from Charleston and Washington are of ex- 
ceeding importance. Telegraphic communication with the 
former city having been restored, our special correspondent 
there telegraphs that the preparations for the expected 
conflict are entirely completed, and that all vessels in the 
harbor have received a notification from Gen. Beauregard 
to keep out of the range of fire between Fort Sumter and 
Sullivan’s Island, on which Fort Moultrie is situated. As 
a further military necessity, a house situated near one of 
the batteries erected against the fort, supposed probably to 
interfere with its efficient working, had been blown up. The 
famous floating battery had also been brought in requisi- 
tion, and was to be floated down last evening, and station- 
ed at some point near Fort Sumpter, ready for action. The 
order, cutting off further communication between the fort 
and the city, was issued by Gen. Beauregard on Sunday. 
and Major Anderson had been officially notified in regard 
to it. Kequisition had been made for five thousand addi- 
tional troops, and Companies were constantly arriving and 
being put in position. Meantime business in Charleston 
had been entirely suspended, and the most intense excite- 
ment prevailed. 

From Washington we receive an intimation of the exact 
policy of the Administration relative to the garrison in Fort 
Sumter. It is not, our correspondent asserts, the intention 
of the Governmeut to reinforce it—at least for the present; 
—but simply to make the attempt to send supplies of pro- 
visions by means of an unarmed vessel. If the Charlesto- 
nians choose to fire upon her, they will thus render them- 
selves responsible for all disasters which must necessarily 
follow. 

The Southern Commissioners now in Washington yes- 
terday received from the State Department a reply to their 
note secking to initiate negotiations for a separation of the 
seceded States from the Union, and a surrender to them of 
such of the Federal property as they may desire. Secreta- 
ry Seward of course declines to receive them in their offi- 
cial capacity, but expresses respect for them as distinguish- 
ed gentlemen, and declares the intention of the Government 
to defend itself whenever assailed. 

The public interest in the military expedition fitting out 
at the foot of Canal street continued unabated yesterday, 
and the pier was crowded with spectators for most of the 
day. The Jilinois received she remnant of military and or- 
dinance stores left by the Atlantic, and at night was ready 
for sailing orders. All day the Baltic continued to take in 
her cargo, which was of the same description as that of the 
Atlantic, including large quantities of ammunition, boat 
howitzers, boats, hay, &c. Steam was got up at noon, and 
she was ready to haul out at the evening tide. She passed 
through the Narrows at 7 o’clock P. M., and proceeded 
to sea. The appearance of Capt. Samuel Mercer, late of 
the Powhatan, at the Navy Yard, created much excitement. 
He went to sea in that ship, but, it is understood, had been 
displaced by the Department, and it was rumored that he 
had resigned.. Capt. Mercer is a native of Maryland, and 
has been twenty-six years in the service. 

Our correspondent on board the United States steam cor- 
vette Brooklyn, off Pensacola, gives an interesting account 
of matters off that point. ‘The Brooklyn had returned from 
her trip to Key West for supplies, and had furnished the 
other vessels of the fleet with various necessaries. The 
Commander of Fort Taylor, at Key West, had compelled 
the inhabitants of that place to haul down all their Confed- 
erate State flags, with a polite intimation that two different 
nationalities could not rule in the place. The preparations 
for the expected attack on Fort Pickens were proceeding 
constantly, though our correspondent expresses the belief 
that the United States forces now there could reinforce the 
fort if required to do so. Therumor thatthe Brooklyn had 
succeeded already in landing a number of her men proves 
to have been entirely untrue. 

The advices of our special correspondent at Charleston 
indicate the rapid approach of the crisis. Preparations 





seem to have been made for an immediate attack on Fort 


Sumter. All the families had removed from Sullivan’s Is- 
land ;—vessels had been directed to keep out of with 
the Fort :—and the floating battery was to be towed to its 


station last evening. 


Our Washington correspondent states that Lieut. Talbot 
would reach Charleston this morning, with final instruc- 
tions from the Government to Major Anderson. Whether 
the attack will be postponed until his arrival, and will be 
contingent upon the character of his advices,—or whether 
it was to be made in anticipation of the expected reinforce- 
ments from this City, can only be determined by the event, 


In Baltimore (says a correspondent of the N. Y. Times) 
it is _— to see that the public misfortunes have 
brought the ccotstoniets to see the sad consequences of 
their folly. The Baltimore Sun, which, for seven or eight 
months, has ridden the secession hobby under whip and 
spur, at length sounds a signal for retreat, and calls aloud 
for | gwen It at length sees that the mad career it has pur- 
sued has prostrated every industrial enterprise in Baltimore, 
instead of bringing to it the trade of the whole South, as 
was fondly anticipated. . 


The N. Y. Times is still anxiously employed in repelling 
the slanderous accusation of the Journal of Commerce 
against the Republican Party, of designing to “give free- 
dom to the African race.” What if a few brief days, 
weeks, or months, should see the Times hailing joyfully, 
the efforts of “the African race” to prevent the “rebels” 
from seizing the National Capitol? Stranger things have 
been. 


Departure of fugitive slaves rr Canada.-Chicago, Mon- 
day, April 8.—One hundred and six fugitive slaves left this 
city last night for Canada via the Michigan Southern rail- 
road. It is estimated that over one thousand fugitives 
have arrived in this city since last Fall, most of whom haye 
ee the recent arrest of five by the United States Mar- 
shal. 

Detroit, Monday, April 8.—About three hundred fugi- 
tive slaves, principally from Illinois, have passed into Can- 
ada at this point since Saturday, and large numbers more 
are reported on the way. Many are entirely destitute, and 
much suffering is anticipated, coseriihetentiag the efforts 
made for their relief. 


What does this mean? Are the Republicans so much 
more efficient than were the Democrats in hunting fugitive 
slaves? So it would seem. So the recent scenes of Cleve- 
land and Chicago would indicate. It has been remarked 
that Mr. Lincoln is the first President who commenced his 
Inaugural by a promise to catch runaway negroes ! 


Wednesday morning.—Our City Dailies, this morning, are 
displaying, in large type, such captions to their news De- 
partments as the following :— 

The impending war.— The steamship Baltic sent to pro- 
vision Fort Sumter.—The authorities at Charleston and at 
Montgomery notified —Extensive preparations for resistance. 
—Eighteen thousand additional volunteers called for, by 
Jeff. Davis.—Intended operations against the North.” —[N.Y. 
Times. | 

“Dispatches from Lieut. Slemner, of Fort Pickens. He 
has four month’s provisions. He is able to withstand the 
rebels. No need of reinforcements. They can be put in the 
fort at any time. The Rebels unable to prevent it. Conster- 
nation of the Rebels at Charleston. Preparationsto make an 
attack. [N. Y. Tribune.] 


These annoucements, briefly express the substance of the 
principal morning’s news, of which we are unable to give 
all the details. We select some of the most important dis- 
patches. 


Washington, Tuesday, Aril 9.—Fort Sumter to be sup- 
plied—{ have information to-night, entirely satisfying me 
that the steamer Baltic has gone to Fort Sumter, where she 
will land supplies in small boats. 

You are already aware that she is laden with a large 
quantity of stores, and is supplied with numerous laun 
yawls, &c. The soldiers on d are desi to l at- 
tacking parties coming from the Rebel forts; for which 
purpose the Baltic is supplied with boat-howitzers. A num- 
ber of naval officers have recently expressed their entire 
confidence in this method of reenforcing and supplying Fort 
Sumter. 

Mr. R. S. Chew, a Consular Clerk of the State 
ment, has gone to Charleston, to notify the authorities of 
the purpose of the Government to send in these supplies. 
It is understood that the Government only proposes td send 
in provisious ; but if the landing of these is resisted, the 
men who fight their way through, and reach the fort, will 
remain there. 

We may therefore expect exciting news from Charleston, 
accordingly, within thirty-six hours, if the telegraph is al- 





lowed to operate from southward. 
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A was received here this morning from Charles- 
ton, that Lieut. Talbot would not be allowed to re- 
turn to Fort Sumter with the President’s communications, 
as the orders are understood to be unfavorable to the in- 
terests of the Confederacy. It is probable, however, that 
Gov. Pickens will not permit such a gross violation even of 
warlike courtesy. 


Programme of naval operations.—Lieut. A. S. Baldwin 
is ordered to leave Philadelphia to-morrow, via steamer 
Water Witch, for Pensacola, to take command of the steam- 
er Wyandotte, vice Berryman, deceased. The impression 
prevails here among military men, that the steamer Allan- 
tic, with Duncan’s battery and other troops, have gone to 
Pensacola to support the movement for the reinforcement 
of Fort Pickens. : ; 

It is supposed that Capt. Meigs and his artisans are to 
assist in the operations on the neighboring shore to Fort 
Pickens, if it shall be necessary to operate there against 
Bragg’ forces, in order to cover the landing of the requir- 
ed reinforcements for the fort. 

If a regular siege should be required for this purpose, of 
course there would be work for carpenters in erecting nec- 
essary shelter for the troops and their animals. 

It is supposed that the Baltic, after finishing her work at 
Charleston, will proceed Southward with her supplies of 
oats and hay for distribution. 


An unmanly warfare.—A day or two since, when one of 
the mail-bags coming from the South by way of Alexan- 
dria, was emptied in the court-yard of the Post-office, a box 
fell out and was broken open,—from which two copperheads, 
one four and a half and the other three feet long, crawled 
out. The larger one was benumbed and easily killed; the 
other was very lively and venomous, and was dispatched 
with some difficulty and danger. What are we to think of 
a people who resort to such weapons of warfare ?—N. Y. 

ames. 


Montgomery, Tuesday, April 9.—Jeff. Davis made a re- 
quisition, to-day, on the Governor of Alabama for 3000 
troops. 

The Mississippi Brigade, 1,800 strong, arrived at Pensa- 
cola on the 7th inst. 

Three hundred and seventy Georgia troops for Pensacola 
have passed through here, within the last 48 hours. 


Wilmington, N. C., Tuesday ny oe 9.—The Charleston 
news produced intense excitement here, to-day. 


Augusta, Tuesday April 9.—A report is in circulation 
that United States war vessels are o Charleston, but it is 
regarded as bogus. 


New Orleans, Tuesday, April 9—The news received here 
from Charleston is the all.absorbing topic of conversation, 
and creates universal excitement. 


Fort Sumter.—We are enabled to state with positive cer- 
tainty that the principal object of the military and naval 
expedition which has sailed from this harbor within the 
= four days is the relief of Fort Sumter.—N. Y. Tri- 

une. 


The Virginia Convention has adopted a resolution urging 
a recognition of the Confederate States, and another look- 
ing to secession in case the proposed border state ultima- 
tum shall be rejected by the North. The committee ap- 

inted to interrogate Mr. Lincoln had an interview witb 

im yesterday, but are understood to have received very 
little satisfaction.— World. 


The controversy about Secession in Virginia.—A corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Times, writing from Richmond, April 
Sth, says : 

“The play of secesssion in Virginia is rapidly approach- 
ing its fifth and last act.” 


In reviewing the history of the movement, the writer 


says : 
Mn the first place Virginia is unquestionably the pivot, 
on which the fate of the Union will turn. Whether this 
proposition, or assumption, be liked or not, is of no conse- 
quence. It isa truth, and in less than thirty days the fact 
will be verified to the world. The moral power of Virgin- 
ia has, until within quite a recent period, been unequalled 
‘in the control of the Federal Union. This power lost, there 
positively exists still in the slave States, especially in the 
at States of Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, which 
States, with Virginia, contain the chief available military 
power of the South. With all three of those States I have 
relations of intimacy growing out of recent and prolonged 
residence, that enables me to speak without the possibility 
of mistake. » Beles gran now abandons her allegiance to the 
Union, I say that in not five counties either of Kentucky, 
’ Tennessee or Missouri cana majority of votes be polled for 
sustaining the old Union in its effort to maintain existence. 
Therefore, Virginia must be saved to the Union, or. the 
Union itself must be lost. 


A test vote was made last Friday, the 4th, on the passage 


of the following secession resolution : 
Resolved, That an ordinance resuming the powers delegated by 
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polls in the Spring elections in May next, should be adopted by 
this Convention. 

It was defeated—ayes 45; nays, 90. And the Union 
men of the State were jubilant. 


The following Resolutions, however, which were adopted 
the same day, show clearly that the Union sought by the 
Convention was to be on the old pro-slavery basis : 


Be it resolved and declared by the people of the State of Virginia in 
Convention assembled : 


1. That the States which composed the United States of 
America, when the Federal Constitution was formed, were in- 
dependent eovereignties : and in adopting that instrument the 
people of each State agreed to associate with the people of the 
other States upon a footing of exact equality. Itis the duty, 
therefore, of the common government to respect the rights of 
the States, and the equality of the people thereof, and within 
the just limits of the Constitution to protect, with equal care, 
the great interests that spring from the institutions of each. 


2. African slavery is a vital part of the social system of the 
States wherein it exists, and as that form of servitude existed 
when the Union was formed, a: d the jurisdiction of the sever 
al States over it within their respective limits, was recognized 
by the Constitution, any interference, to its prejudice, by the 
Federal authority, or by the authorities of the other States, or 
by the people thereof, is in derogation from plain right, con- 
trary to the Constitution, offensive and dangerous. 


8. The choice of functionaries of a common Government, 
established for the common good, for the reason that they en- 
tertain opinions and avow purposes hostile to the institutions 
of some of the States, necessarily excludes the people of one 
section from participation in the administration of the Govern 
ment, subjects the weaker to the domination of the stronger 
section, leads to abuse, and is incompatible with the safety of 
those whose interests are imperilled. The formation, there- 
fore, of geographical or sectional parties in respect to Federal 
politics, is contrary to the principles on which our system rests, 
and tends to its overthrow. 

4 The Territories of the United States constitute a trust, to 
be administered by the General Government for the common 
benefit of the people of the several States, and any policy in 
respect to such Territories, calculated to confer greater bene- 
fits on the people of one or more of the States than on the peo. 
ple of others, is cuntrary to equality and prejudicial to the 
rights of some for whose equal benefit the trust was created. 
If the equal admission of slave labor and free labor into any 
Territory excites unfriendly conflict between the systems, a 
fair partition of the Territories ought to be made between them 
and each system ought to be protected within the limits as- 
signed to it by the laws necessary for its proper development. 

5. The sites of the Federal forts, arsenals, &c., within the 
limits of the States of this Union, were acquired by the Feder- 
al Government, and jurisdiction over them ceded by the States 
as trusts for the common purposes of the Union during its con- 
tinuance ; and upon the separation of the States, such jurisdic- 
tion reverts, of right, to the States respectively, by which the 
jurisdiction was ceded. Whilst a State remains in the Union 
the legitimate use of such forts, &c. is to protect the country 
against foreign force, and to aid in suppressing domestic insur- 
rection. To use, or prepare them to be used, to intimidate a 
State—or constrain its free action, is a perversion of the pur- 
poses for which they were obtained. They were not intended 
to be used against the States in whose limits they are found, 
in the event of civil war. Inatime of profound peace with 
foreign nations, and when no symptoms of domestic insurrec- 
tion appear, but whilst irritating questions of the deepest im- 
rtance are pending between the States, to accumulate with- 
ia the limits of a State interested in such questions an unusual 
amount of troops and munitions of war, not required for any 
legitimate purpose, is unwise, impolitic and offensive. 

6. Deeply deploring the present distracted condition of the 
country, and lamenting the wrongs that have impelled some of 
the States to dissolve their connection with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but sensible of the blessing of Union, and impreseed 
with its importance to the peace, prosperity and progress of 
the people, we earnestly desire that an adjustment may be 
reached by which the Union may be preserved in its integrity 
= segs prosperity and fraternal feelings be restored through 
out the land. 


[Admitting the common doctrine that the Constitution 
recognizes slavery, as an institution, how can the logic of 
the above Resolutions be answered ?— Principia. | 


So far, on Friday, had the Convention progressed in fin- 
ishing their work, when on Saturday morning, the 5th, 
they were startled by the rumor of sudden and warlike 





EE 
ple, or as many as would join him, from the State of Vi 
inia! Had a paixhan shell exploded in the Convans. 
it could hardly have created more consternation The 
commotion was quieted by adjournment, for this rare Cog, 
vention—I say it to its honor—never allows action tp 
taken under impulse and excitement. The whole « 
however, has been in a ferment since Jackson’s speoch, 
opens a new and threatening phase of secession. The 
bies of the hotels are filled witl anxious and excited citi. 
zens, who debate the crisis with more intensity of feeling 


than ever. 

Gov. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, yesterday sent to the 
islature of that State a special message relative to nation) 
affairs, and recommending the ene of half s mi). 
lion dollars for the proper military organization of the 
State. He also suggests the ectablishenent of a mili 
bureau at the Capital, and other modifications of the 
tia laws, in order that the State may be in the most com, 
plete State of readiness for any emergency which may 
arise. Gov. Curtin mentions, incidentally, that he hag rm. 
ceived a letter from President Lincoln. in which he state 
that he has information of a design to atteck Washington, 


The South and its Foreign Relations.—We were not mis. 
taken in supposing that the new Southern Heptarchy, reg. 
ing on Negro Slavery as its corner-stone, would heartj 
welcome the threatened seizure of St. Domingo by Spain, 
The Charleston Mercury thus expresses its sentiments op 
this point : 

“In this state of things, Spain takes possession of Hayti 
Let her takeit If her power is wiseiy used. she will bring 
the negro again to his natural condition of slavery. She 
will make him useful to himself, and useful to the world, 
In contact with the white man, he may again be lifted 
to that degree of civilization his nature will enable him to 
attain. Under the control of the white man, he may again 

ossess a coerced morality, a coerced civilization, a coerced 
Leowledigs of true religion; and thus, happier bimséf 
contribate to the world’s happiness. We wish Spain all 
success in her enterprise.” 

The Mercury's idea of religion and morality, we fear, is 
somewhat peculiar. It certainly is a new doctrine that 
they can be “coerced.” But what the Mercury means by 
a moral, a civilized and a religious negro is, one who isa 
slave. Slavery comprehends morality and Christianity; it 
embraces and includes them both, in the secession creed. 
The slave code is the secession bible—the auction-block its 
altar—the slave-mart its assembly of saints. Whatever 


promises to make slaves of negroes, is the gospel of seces- 
sion,—the — tidings of great joy to the followers of Jeff 
Davis and the secession flag —N. Y. Times. 


We see nothing very “‘peculiar” in the Mercury’s “ ideaof 
morality and religion.” Who, except radical abolitionists, 
can honestly and consistently repudiate the secession creed? 


The “National Unity Society” certainly, cannot. Ed. 
PRINCIPIA. 
Thursday Morning.—The World says: The fleet has 


not yet arrived at Charleston, but is momentarily expected. 
7,000 troops are reported to be under arms, and the float- 
ing battery has been towed into a safe position in the cove 
in the rear of Sullivan's island. If the revolutionists get 
the better of their excitement, and allow the provisions to 
be quietly landed at Fort Sumter, the fleet will withdraw, 
but, if resistance is offered, the orders are given to force 
the passage and reinforce the fort, as well as pro- 
vision it. The whole country trembles for the issue. 
Several companies of volunteers were called out a 
Washington yesterday, and reviewed by Assistant Adju- 
tant General McDowell. An oath of fidelity to the Union 
was required of them, when some fifty left the ranks. They 
were afterwards ordered to remain under arms at their re- 
spective armories, one company being stationed on the 
bridge connecting with the Virginia shore. 

A resolution was adopted by the Virginia convention 
yesterday, in favor of the evacuation of all such fortified 
places within the Confederate States as are situated on the 
main land. An amendment extending the resolution to 
those not on the main land, as well, was defeated. 





movements at Washington. Every letter and every dis 
patch breathed alarm; and every messenger from North- 
ward spread panic among the people. You of the North 
have no adequate idea how terribly deep and absorbing 
is the question of Civil War in the South. You should 
not wonder therefore that the Virginia Convention felt 
compelled to take up the subject for immediate consid- 
eration. Wm. Ballard Preston, one of the most conserva- 
tive men of the State, proposed resolutions protesting 


the impending danger. 


_ Special Dispatch to The N. Y. Tribune. 
Montgomery. Wednesday, April 10, 1861. A collision at 
Charleston and Pensacola is momentarily expected. 
In order to prevent anarchy and war, the Democrats of 


the North should at once rebel, and accept the Constitution 
of the Confederate States. 


The entire South will soon be under arms, but the New- 
York Democracy, by prompt action, may possibly ward of 
G. N. 8. 





against measures calculated to produce collision, and pro- 
posing to send three Commissioners to Washington to ask 
respectfully. of the President, an explanation of the alarm- 
ing movements. Amendments were offered, and debate en- 
sued; but it was thought that Mr. Preston’s proposition 
would succeed almost unanimously. Just then, however, 
the Convention was astonished to hear Jackson, of Wood 
County, one of the most distinguished representatives of 
Western Virginia, get up and declare that 1f it was the pur- 
pose of the Convention to take Virginia out of the Union on 
the pretext of coercion applied to seceding States, he was 


Davis was deli 
Charleston, so as to be near at hand when the conflict be 
gins.— Herald. 


Repupiation.—We have it from good authori 
000,000, the first instalment of the $15,000,000 8 per cent. 
loan of the Confederated States, are now being apportioned 
among the Banks of New-Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and 


The latest a from Montgomery state that President 
erating upon the question of proceeding t0 


Tue Firteen Mittion Loan—NatTionaL CreEpDIT AND 
that $5, 








Virginia, and providing for submitti e same tothe q ed vo- 
ters of the Contmnoawealth, for their” adoption or rejection at the 


ready to raise the banner of revolt and secede, with his peo- 


Charleston, with some small allotments to other places. Ia 
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—_ 
other words, the precedent of the South Carolina forced 
joan is to be copied on & grand scale. The tally is already 
up, and the yictims are notified of the amount expect- 
each. Three million of dollars are allotted to the 

of New-Orleans. This is asad dumper upon the en- 
‘sem of secession, 80 that for several days past, we have 


had no jubilant telegrams from that city.—N. Y. Times. 


Washington, April 10, 1861. Washington bore a highly 
warlike aspect all day. Troops kept constantly marching 
through the streets. and drums and fifes were heard in 
every direction. — : : 

Intense commotion was produced this morning by the 

ulgation of an order calling out the entire militia of 
this district. A raid upon the federal capital, by Virginia 
snd Maryland filibusters was forthwith believed to be im- 

ing. It was soon ascertained, however, thaé the move- 
ment arose from precaution, and from the immediate neces- 
sity of means of defence. 


The government is in possession of positive information, 
to the effect that there is a secret ar amar between 
the disunion leaders and the revolutionary authorities at 
Montgomery, aiming at a demonstration against the feder- 
a] capital, in case of the secession of Virginia, and hence 
deemed it a duty to provide additional guaranties for the 

nal security of officials and citizens, and the protection 
of the public property io general, and more particularly of 
the Treasury and the naval and military stores.— Herald. 


Boston, Wednesday, April 10,1861. A bill to insure 

tection to freedom of speech, framed in view of the late 
Pro-Slavery disturbances at Newman’s Temple, passed the 
House to-day 146 to 63, but was referred to the next Legis- 
lature by the Senate. 


Friday Morning. The announcements now are—“Form- 
AL DEMAND FOR THE SURRENDER OF Fort Sumter. THE 
gerusaL OF Mas. ANDERSON—THE BOMBARDMENT PROBA- 
BLY TO COMMENCE IMMEDIATELY. THE WAR-FLEET OFF 
THE HARBOR—THE ENTIRE GOVERNMENT FORCES DESTINED 
yor CHARLESTON. WARLIKE PREPARATIONS aT SAVANNAH 
—DepaRTURE OF THE SouTHERN COMMISSIONERS FOR 
Cuarteston.”—N. Y. Times. 


Charleston, Thursday, April 11—Midnight. Gen. Beau- 
regard, at 2 o’clock this afternoon, demanded the surrender 
of Fort Samter, which Major Anderson declined to accede 
to, probably with « reservation. 


Later—It is currently reported that negotiations will be 
y 0 to-morrow between Gen. Beauregard and Major 

erson about the surrender of Fort Sumter. 

Charleston, Wednesday, April 16.—The Floating Battery 
is now in position, commanding the barbette guns of Fort 
Sumter. 

It carries two thirty-four-pounders, two forty-two-pound- 
ers, and sixty-four men. 

The Federal steamers are expected to-night. The city 
is filled with troops. 

Charleston, Thursday, April 11.—An officer has just ar- 
rived from Sullivan’s Teland, and informs me that three 
steamers were seen hovering off the coast yesterday for a 
considerable time. f 
a Anderson fired a signal gun at 10 o’clock A. M.— 

imes. 


The steamship Coatzacoalcos from Texas arrived here 
yesterday with upward of 400 United States soldiers, bay- 
ing landed two companies of infantry at Key West. An in- 
veresting account of affairs in Texas, as reported by them 
will be found in to-day’s Tribune. 


There are 1,200 men under arms in Washington, 700 
volunteers and 500 regulars. The Volunteer force can be 
mereased to 2,000 at a few hour’s notice. All the approach- 
&s to the city are guarded. There is said to be an organ- 
R i gia conspiracy in the District, with 700 men en- 


The occupation of Dominica by the Spaniards, seems to 
bea “fixed fact.” In addition to the Seeee alreshy sent, 
amounting to nearly 4,000 men, as many more, accordin 
0 our latest advices, were about to be sent under comman 
of Gen. Pelaez, an experienced officer. The calling in of 
the Spaniards, was the act of the President of the Republic 
and a few other influential citizens, who had undoubtedly 
an. corrupted by bribes from the Captain-General of 


The Massachusetts Legislature adjourned yesterday sine 
die. During the Session it has authorized the Governer to 
merease the number of the volunteer militia, and to put 

troops on a war footing.— Tribune. 


———— <tt> 
~ = 


Several days ago the N. Y. Times had the following an- 





nouncement : 
Yesterday, Collector Schell, presented to Captain French, 
sea telescope for rescuing British sailors at sea. ‘The instru- 


ment is of-silver, &c.”’ 

@ saving telescope? If the reader will imagine a 
ae after the word “telescope,” he may, sera, dis- 
a the meaning to be that, for rescuing British sailors 
with 7 Captain French was presented by Collector Schell, 

& sea tel Mind your punctuation, and the con- 


‘ruction of your sentences. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
—— | 


By the latest papers from England, we learn that Dr. Chee- 
ver bad commenced his labors in the cotton manufacturing dis- 
trict—Lancashire. He had lectured on the subject of slavery, 
before the Liverpool Young men’s Christian Association. 


Another of the N. Y. Sunday papers, the Courier, has changed 
its day of publication to Saturday afternoon. This it does ‘‘to 
meet the wishes of a very large number of our subscribers both 
in the city and country.’’ This is a movement in the right di- 
rection. 


Sir E. H. Buxton said at a meeting recently held in London, 
that the property acquired by the negroes of Jamaica, since 
their emancipation, amounted to $11,500,000, and that the 
products of the island—the resort of their special industry— 
were worth $5,000,000 during the last year. 


General James H. Lane and General Samuel €. Pome- 
roy have been elected U. 8. Senators for the State of Kan- 
sas. They are Union men, and will, in the event of an ex- 
tra session, be sure to vote to clothe the President with all 
the power he may demand. 


Ex-Gov. Price of N. Jersey, is said to have written a letter 
to his friend L. W. Burnett, expressing his opinion that in a 
shoit time, there will be a Contederacy of the slave States, and 
that New Jersey should go with the South. Zhe N. Y. Times 
heads the announcement with ‘‘A small price for a small State.” 


The company proposed at Constantinople, under the name 
of the Cotton Bank of Anatolia;’’ for developing the cotton 
cultivation of Asia Minor, is said to be supported by the lead- 
ing merchants of Smyrna, and to have received the patronage 
of the British Ambassador, Sir H. L. Bulwer, and the coopera- 
tion of the Grand Vizier. 


The Sable Cloud, by Rev. Dr. Adams, is a pro slavery book, 
and I should judge, more detestable than the previous work of 
the detestable author. Will these pro-slavery priests ever get 
shovelled out of the way, so that chloride of zinc can 
sprinkled over the places they now make offensive by their 
presence ?—Boston Cor. Springfield Republican. 


‘‘Bread or blood,”’ is the watchword in the State$ of {Missis- 
sippi at the present time. The Brandon ican of h 
28th, eays, “Our old friend, Hiram Jones, intorms us that there 
is a great deal of destitution in his neighborhood, and that 
unless relief is afforded in the next ten days, armed bodies of men will 
take corn by force from those who have it.”’ 


Death of Judge McLean.—Hon. John McLean, Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, died on Thursday of last week, 
aged seventy-six. He entered Congress from the Cincinnati 
district, Ohio, in 1812, was made Post master General by Presi- 
dent Monroe in 1823, was continued in that office, by J. Q. 
Adams, but displaced in 1829 by Gen. Jackson, who made him 
Judge of the Supreme Court, which oftice he has filled for more 
than thirty years. 


The Rev. E. P. Rogers whose letter from Africa, we noticed 
last week, died at Cape Palmas from an attack of fever. Mr. 
Rogers was a useful minister among his people. He bad con- 
siderable poetic genius, and was the author of several satirical 
poems of no little merit, His loss will be felt very sensibly by 
the colored people of the Free States In his death, 
the African Civilization Society loses an efficient and resolute 


agent. 


Two German chemists working together in their laboratory 
at Heidelberg, are said to have analyzed the body of the sun 
They arrived at the results of their analysis, solely by close ex- 
amination of the rays of light. By this means it is supposed 
to be ascertained, ina manner quite convincing to those who 
have witnessed the experiments, that the body of the sun con- 
tains large portions of iron and other metals and earths com- 
mon on this earth of ours. 


The following is from Timothy Titcomb, in the first of his ‘‘es- 
says upon human life’’ in the Springfield Republican :—‘‘Not so 
fast, Mr. Emerson! The real reason why you, and all those 
who are like you do not believe in God’s intimate cognizance 
and administration of human affairs is that you cannot compre- 
hend them. You have not faith enongh in God to believe that 
he is able to maintain the knowledge of human affairs, His in- 
terest in them, and the power and the disposition to mould them 
to divine issues.’’ 


The Anti-Church Rate movement is gaining ground in 
England. We learn from the English papers that a clergyman 
of the established Church, Rev. Mr. Bennett, Vicar of Frome, 
has published a pamphlet, in which he strongly advocates the 
total abolition of Church rates. Compulsory payments for re- 
ligious services he declares to have been the invention of an age 
‘‘when reverence, enthusiasm, and truth had died away, and 
the world began to intzoduce into Christianity its own sub- 
jecta, as a matt:r of formal obligation, rather than of spiritual 
privilege.’’ 


It appears that Mr. Russell, of the London Times, is per- 
plexed to discover what is the matter of complaint which 
the Suuth bas against the North, and is going down into the 
‘“‘Confederated States’’ to see if he can find out. He must be 
exceedingly obtuse on this mission, not to have discovered that 
the love of labor not their own has enamvured the South so thor- 
oughly, that, not content with the flesh and, blood of their ne- 
gro slaves, they now desire the results of free labor and Nor- 
thern industry, in defiance of every just claim, and all law. 
They want their own way, reckless of compromising the rights 
of their neighbors. Mr. Russell must not be too inquisitive in 
certain quarters, however, or he may have a very undersirable 
event to chronicle. The conflict is between liberty and sla- 
very—between progress and barbarism. 








The receipts of the New York Kansas Relief Committee 
last week, amounted to $634,28. The total amount 
since the organization of the Committee up to this 
$85,106.42. The total amount of value of clothing 
Kansas under the auspices of the N. Y. Committee, is $12, 
74. The amount received by Thaddeus H previous 
organization of the Committee, was $6,468, 4 
priation by the N. Y. State Legislature amounted to , 
About $5,000 have been sent out to Kansas from various other 
sources in the State. Thus we have, up to this time, a total 
of $158,168,23 from the State of New York alone. 


What will our fastidious friends who object to 
preaching, say to the shape which things are taking on ‘the 
other side of the Atlantic, as illustrated in the follow g story. 

“The Rev. Mr. MLleod, Free Church minister of Alloa 
Scotland, preached a sermon to the local Volunteers, on Sun- 
day evening. The Rev. gentleman a) in the pulpit 
without gown or bands, and in full Volunteer uniform. 
precentor was similarly attired. Mr. M’Leod chose as his 
text, the 9th verse of the 17th chapter of Exodus—‘*And Mo- 
ses said unto Joshua, choose us out men, and go out, t with 
Amalek : to morrow I will stand on the top of the hill, with 
the rod of God in mine hand.”’ 


The Philadelphia Press of the 4th inst., speaking of the dan- 
ger of secession, has the following conjecture : 

‘The slaves may be stupid and contented enough to remain 
forever in a state of thraldom, but the accounts which we re- 
peatedly hear from that section, of fears of risings in different 
quarters ; of extraordinary watchfulness which been ne- 
cessary in particular districts ; of men imprisoned or hung be- 
cause they were suspected of tampering with the negroes, clear- 
ly indicate that the state of society is at best of a volcanic na- 
ture, and though there may be green fields and y planta- 
tions up to its very summit, there is still, constantly, a vague 
fear entertained that at some unexpected moment a crater ma: 
vomit forth terribly destructive fires, and scatter death and 
desolation on every side.’’ 


The following notice constitutes a handbill which has 
been posted in bar-rooms and other conspicuous places 
eer Kentucky: 

“©, M. Cray’s Satx,—I will sell at public auction on Wednes- 
day, the 10th of April next, all my housebold and kitchen far- 
niture, and farming tools ; also, sveral hundred thousand yel- 
low poplar shingles ; also my short-horn and common cattle ; 
alse south-down and common sheep; also fine and common 
hogs, also corn, oats and wheat; also I wItt HIRE OUT FOR A 
TERM OF YEARS MY COLORED SERVANTS. I will also rent out grass 
and corn land for one or more years. Terms of sale,—All 
sums under $100, and over $5 due in one year; all sums un- 
der $5, cash ; all sums over $100 payable in three years, with 
interest from date. Approved security and negotiable notes 


ae 
epit 


political 


in all cases. C. M. Cray.” 
March 22, 1861. 
This is a ge farewell h for onr Minister to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, where 20,000,000 of serfs havo 


so recently been set free. He, Hon. Cassius M. Olay, will 
hire out for a term of years his colored servants. 


The Providence Journal, ing of the speech recently de- 
livered by the Vice Preailent of the Southern confederacy 
says :— 

rp One cannot but be struck with the coolness with which Mr. 
Stephens classes the discovery that slavery is the true founda- 
tion of a republic with the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and other great discoveries. He expects that increasing 
knowledge will lead the.world, now blind to the blessedness of 
slavery, to see the truth of the great principle, which forms the 
foundation of the southern confederacy. a hope! What 
a prospect for the future of the human race, if this 
is to be justified! No, not unless what appears to be human 
progress is a retrogression, not unless human history is a lie 
and a delusion, and the distinctions of right and wrong are 
shadows and sophistries, not unless the stars turn back in their 
courses, and the truth of God is proved to be fe! can the 
day ever come when the civilized world shall delight, with Mr. 
Stephens, to read these sacred words, ‘‘the stone which was re- 
jected by the builders has become the head stone of the corner,”’” 
and profanely apply them to announce that human bondage is 
the true foundation of a government.’’ 


The Hon. Charles Francis Adams the newly appointed U. 8. 


Minister at the Court of St. James, may almost be said to belong to 
a race of statesmen, his father and grandfather ha both been 
Presidents of the Republic, both Ministers to Great Britain, and 


both having graced other high eae and domestic stations. 
The elder Adams was the first U. 8. Minister to Great Britain, hay- 
ing been appointed by Congress in 1786, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Peace, of which he was one of the negotiators, follo 
the Revolutionary War, when the office was a very difficult and deli- 
cate station. John Quincy Adams singularly enough, was one of 
the negotiators of the Treaty of Ghent, was the Minister to 
Great Britain immediately after the Peace which followed the War 
of 1812-15. He was Mi r to Russia in 1809, to Great Britain in 
1815 : Secretary of State from 1817 to 1825 ; President from 1825 to 
1826: Senator in Congress from 1803 to 1808 ; Representative from 
1831 until his memorable death in the Capitol in 1848. His son 
Charles Francis Adams, the new Minister to Great Britain, was 
born Aug. 18, 1807. When he was two years old he was taken 
his father to St. Petersburg, where he remained six years 
learned to speak the Russian, French and German sanguages as 
well as English. In February, 1815, notwithstanding the ban- 
ces in Europe, he made the journey with his mother, in a private 
carriage, from St. Petersburgh to Paris, where they were to meet 
his father. He then accompanied his father on his mission to Eng- 
land and was placed at a boarding school where, in accordance 
with the usages of the time, he was compelled to t for the 
honor of America in a bout at fisticuffs with his schoolfellows., In 
1817 he returned to Boston, entered the Latin Bupeel, subsequently 
nating at Harvard College in 1823. From 1825 to 1829, during 
e Presidency of his father, he resided in Washington, and after- 
wards studied law in the office of Daniel Webster. He has served . 
as a State Senator and Representative, and as a member of ‘Con- 
gress, but has remained mostly in retirement, continually adding 
to his acquirements by the private studies of the scholar. 
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The Scoteman of , Scotland, reports a ecene which 
took a enon at eaten Lond Rector of the 


University. The students were equally divided on 

vote for the Rectorship, and the casting vote was given b 
for Mr. Maitland, Solicitor General for Scotland. 

, the defeated half of the students on the day of the 


Lord Rector ; and Pigs tome Ragemenes, 06 Ate late Se 
windows of the Altogether the scene must have ones 
very to all concerned in it. It was an era the 


lives of some of the actors as the principal said to them “I am 
sorry to see some of you here to-day. Your prospects in life 
are ruined by these proceedings.’’ 


Fanily Miscellany. 


VOICES FROM THE CROUD. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 





THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. 


“* What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the day breaking ? comes the wished-for hour? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 

If the bright morning dawns upon the land.’ 


‘ The stars are clear aboye me, scarcely one 

Has dimm’d its ray in reverence to the sun ; 
But yet I see on the horizon’s verge, 
Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would surge.’ 


* Look forth again, oh, watcher on the tower— 
people wake, and languish for the hour ; 

have they dwelt in darkness, and they Lpine 

For the full daylight that they know must shine.’ 


‘I see not well—the morn is cloudy still ; 
There is a radiance on the distant hill. 
Even as I watch, the glory seems to grow ; 

, But the stars blink, and the night breezes blow.’ 


‘ Andis that all, oh, watcher on the tower ? 

Look forth again ; it must be near the hour. 

Dost thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 

And the green woods beneath them on the slopes ?’ 


‘ A mist envelops them ; I cannot trace 

Their outline; but the day comes on apace. 

The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks.’ 


‘ We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower :— 
But look a; ; and tell us, hour by hour, 

All thou beholdest ; many of us die 

Ere the day comes; oh, give them a reply!’ 


* I see the hill-tops now; and Chanticleer 
Crows his prophetic carol on mine ear ; 

I see the t woods and fields of corn, 

And ocean gleaming in the light of morn.’ 


‘ Again—again—oh, watcher on the tower— 
We thirst for daylight, and we bide the hour, 
Patient, but longing. Tell us shall it be 

A bright, calm, glorious daylight for the free ?? 


¢ f hope. but cannottell. I hear a song, 
Vivid as day itself, and clear and strong, 
‘As of a lark—young prophet of the noon— 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphic tune.’ 


‘ What doth he say—oh, watcher on the tower?’ 
Ishe aprophet? Doth the dawning hour 
music? Js his chant sublime, 
ed with the glories of the Future time ?’ 


* He prophesies ;—his heart is fall ;—his lay 
Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day— 

A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 
But sunny for the most, and clear and warm.’ 


‘ We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 

For all thou tellest. Sings he of an hour 

When Error shall decay, and Truth grow strong, 
And Right shall rule supreme and vanquish Wrong ?” 


‘ He sings of Brotherhood, and joy and peace, 

Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease ; 
When war die, and man’s rogressive mind 
Soar as unfetter’d as its God deden d.’ 


* Well done! thou watcher on the lonely tower ! 
Is the day breaking ? dawns the happy hour? 
We pine to see it :—tell us, yet again, 

If the broad daylight breaks upon the plain ?” 


‘ It breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly :— 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky; 

The mountain-tops refiect it calm and clear ; 
The plain is yet in shade, but day is near. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
John North Fenwick, Bart., now of Fenwick Hall, Eng- 





| lordly occupant. 
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ters was true, ordered her and the boy to be expelled from 
the hall, and immediately hurried to the seaboard and em- 
barked for the Continent. 

The unfortunate wife became insane, passed some time in 
an insane asylum, ultimately recovering under the careful 
kindness of a Captain O'Neil, who had long loved her, and 
now besought her to leave her cruel husband and share his 
fortunes. For a long time he resisted his appeals, but 
finally, ascertaining that her husband had taken steps to 
obtain a divorce from her, and that Captain O’Neil was her 
only friend, she consented. They went to Galway, Ireland, 
where they were married privately, and took up their resi- 
dence. 

Her son, in the mean time, manifested a desire to travel, 
and his mother furnished him with one thousand pounds, 
which she obtained by the sale of her jewels, and placed 
him on board the steamer Adriatic, with instructions to sail 
to New York, and from thence to Texas, to visit a cousin of 
‘her’s, named Somerville, who resided there, as a wealthy 
planter. Without any misfortune our youth arrived at his 
cousin’s ranche, situated on the frontier of Texas, where he 
received a cordial welcome. His cousin had a daughter 
named Estelle, of about his own age, and very handsome, 
with whom he fell in love, and in whose society he passed 
six months. But on one fatal night the ranche was attack- 
ed by a party of Camanche Indians, his cousin and Estelle 
were murdered, and he carried off into captivity. He re- 
mained a captive three months, when, seizing a favorable 
opportunity and a tomahawk, he killed the Indian with 
whom he was, and made his escape to Brownsville, Texas. 
After many subsequent adventures, he determined to return 
to Fenwick Hall, and claim his rights as son and heir of its 
By the aid of the British Consul at 
Chicago, he became introduced to the Prince of Wales dur- 
ing the latter’s stay in that city. 

The Prince took an interest in young Fenwick, allowed 
him to accompany him through the States, and to return 
with him to England. The wanderer returned home at a 
most opportune time—just as one of his aunts, seized with 
remorse, had made a death-bed acknowledgment of his 
mother’s innocence, thus establishing his legitimacy. Sir 
John folded his long-lost son to his heart, shedding tears of 
joy over him. The health of Lady Clara greatly failed 
after the departure of her son for America, and Capt. 
O’Neal took her to the south of France, in the hope of res- 
toring it. But she soon died, and not long afterward the 
Captain was killed ina duel. By a will he bequeathed his 
property, which was of great value, to his wife’s son, John 
N. Fenwick. The young man is now at Fenwick Hall, from 
whence he‘has written to his American friends, thanking 
them for their many kindesses, and sending remembrances 
to his former companions. With such a varied experience 
of life, aristocratic and democratic, Sir John North Fen- 
wick, Bart., may yet be a man of mark among his com- 


peers. 








ST ee 
WANTED TO SEE THE MACHINE. 

A few nights ago, a little boy residing near one of our 
railroad lines, gratified his curiosity by a rather dangerous 
experiment. He piled up a lot of fence rails across the 
track and patiently awaited the approach of the train. The 
engineer saw the obstruction in time to stop before he got 
to it, and when he and the conductor alighted to ascertain 
the cause of the trouble, a little boy made his appearance, 
and the following dialogue-took place between him and the 
conductor :— 

Conductor— Who piled these rails across the track ? 

Boy—I did, Sir. 

Conductor— What did you do it for? 

Boy—Why, I wanted, to make you stop so I could look at 


land, is the subject of a strangely romantic story, in the | your machine. When I come down to the road to see it, 
Chicago Democrat, from which we condense an acccount of | you go so fast that I can’t look at it. 


the fortunes and misfortunes connected with his wanderings 
through the world: 

He is the child of Sir John N. Fenwick, who, in 1837, 
married Clara Seymour, a poor elergyman’s daughter, 
against the wishes of his two sisters. The latter revenged 
themselves by falsely accusing Lady Fenwick of infidelity 
with a French count, whom Sir John had introduced to her 
at Venice, during the honeymoon. Lady Clara swooned 
at the charge, and her husband, completely carried away 
by passion, and convinced that the story told him by his sis- 


| 





The conductor was amused and surprised at this answer, 
and at the same time vexed with the detention, but thinking 
it best to take a cool view of the matter, told the boy to 
take a good look at the engine while he had a chance. 
The little fellow went around the engine, viewed its wheels 
and underworks without saying a word. After he had sat- 
isfied himself, he to!d the conductor that he might go on, as 
he had seen all he wanted to look at. 

Had it not been for the care and caution of the engineer, 
the curiosity of this boy might have resulted ina serious 
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accident, involving the !{ f d 

, involving oss of property, an 

life.—Indtanoplis Journal. or Perhaps 
42-01. 

A Stroxc Minpep Woman on Basies.—A majority of 
babies, says Mrs. Swisshelm, are to their mothers what 
doll is to a little girl—something to dress—a means of dis 
playing odds and ends of finery, and exhibiting one’s tastes, 
If infants were treated on the principle on which a good 
farmer treats lambs, goslings, chickens, pigs, ete, viz : well. 
fed and kept warm, they would live and Stow just as wel] 
cared-for goslings live and grow; and we never knew One 
die. Dutch babies wear caps; and how could any lady of 
taste have her baby look like the Dutch ? Just so, and Duteh 
babies generally live, laugh, and grow fat, for they am 
“smothered in fiannel” and feathers, and kept all in % 
sweat.” Dutch mothers do not keep their babies for modg 
artist exhibitiens.. They cover them up, keep them warp 
and quiet, and raise a wonderful number of sturdy boys and 
girls. We treated our baby on the Dutch plan and neve 
lost a night’s sleep with her. 


- —e or 
Mopern Wonpers.—When a young man is clerk in g 
warehouse or bank, and dresses like a prince, smokes “foing 
cigars,” drinks “noice brandy,” attends balls, theatres, ang 
the like, I wonder if he does all upon the avails of bis clerk. 
ship !—When a young lady sits in the parlor all day, with 
her lily-white hands covered with rings, I wonder if her 
mother don’t make the puddings and do a good deal of work 
in the kitchen ?—When a man goes three times a day to get 
a dram, I wonder if he will not, bye and bye, go fou 
times ?—When a young lady laces her waist a third smaller 
than Nature made it, I wonder if her pretty figure will 
not shorten life, some dozen years or more, besides making 
her miserable while she does live ?—When a young man js 
dependent upon his daily toil for his income, and marriess 
portionless, fine lady, who does not know how to makes 
loaf of bread or mend a garment, I wonder if he is not lack- 
ing somewhere—say toward the top, for instance ? 
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Romps.—Never find fault with girls, very young girls in 
particular, if they are decided romps ; but be thankful they 
have the health and spirits necessary for romping. Better 
be a romp than have a narrow chest and a flushed cheek. 
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For sale at the office of the Principia: For Casn Onty. 

DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 2 Vols.,$1 50.......... Postage 32ct, 
SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 Postage $2c. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, 1 Vol., $0 50.........cceee cece Postage 16¢. 


OUR NATIONAL CHARTERS. 
FOR THE MILLIONS, INCLUDING 


I. The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

II. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

Ill. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 

IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and the relatin 
powers of ‘foes we -*y" _— Ba snge= iy a & Sul 
mary of rpretation an 0; 
collected from the highest authorities, is prefixed to the boast 
tion. AN APPENDIX contains extracts from State Constitution, 
and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery from t 
Northwest Territory ; also,sentiments of the Revolutionary father, 
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By mail, postage repaid, bythe | Delivered at the Office; or sm 
Publisher. by private conveyance, Or ¢F 
Single copy........ 15 cents press, as ordered, at the er 
For 4 copies...... a - pense of the purchaser. 
- ee  pviees -00 
arr 1.30 Single copy ...... 12 cents 
le Tee 2.00 For 4 copies ...... 33S 
mes. Nedews 3.00 Oo iss aes % “ 
In packages of more than 20 BB (Mei: ceo 1.00 
or 30 copies it is generally cheap- , BO er ee 1.50 
er to send by Express, (where it ee uenaee 2.00 
can be done) than by Mail. But yale rc 3.00 
this may depend on the distance BD! Ow Sant 6.00 
and directness of the route, and 
may be ascertained by experi- 
ment, or by inquiry at the near- 
est Express depot. 





For sale by Witu1amM GoopeL., or M. B. Wini1aMs, Office of & 
Principia, 339 Pearl Street, New York. Terms, Casu, always® 
advance. 

N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, mnstbe » 
at our Post-Office in advance, so that we cannot answer 6 
as above, without having received the postage money, as wellas® 
price of the publicatior= 


Also, forsale as above, 
Spooner’s U ’ lity of Slavery, 
In paper covers, price 75 cents, postage 13 cts. ; In cloth, 


postage 19c. 
aa We have no books, pamphlets, or tracts for sale, ¢ 

those advertised, above, and it is not convenient for us to 

orders for any others. 
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